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= | were the horrid memorials by which the thought You are entering upon life; and I will give you 


|was to be kept alive in her mind. She had the benefit of those beautiful remarks, from 











The Little Osage Captive. An Authentic Narrative. 
By E. Cornelius. Second Edition. Boston: Massa- 
chuset!s Sabbath School Society. Depository, No. 24, 
Cornhill. 1832. 

[EXTRACT.} 


But the object which most interested me in 
this Indian group, was a little girl, apparantly not 
more than five years old. She was the only child 
in the company. Thinking it strange that so 
young a female should be travelling with a party 
of Indian warriors, I asked whose child she was? 
They replied that she was a captive whom they 
had taken in one of their late battles with the 
Osages. I inquired what had become of her pa- 
rents? upon which one of them went to his sack 
and took out Two scarps! ‘* Here they are,” 
said he, holding them up before me.* The poor 
child gazed at them with an expression of mingled 
wonder and sorrow. I felt the deepest pity for 
this unoffending little prisoner. To the persons 


‘travelled with her new owners, more that five | whence my meditation sprang.” So saying, he 


hundred miles, through a dreary wilderness, and | read the following extract:—‘ I find a strong in- 
knew not how much farther she might have to go. | lination to false fancy, as if some change in my 
/ The season was cold and rainy, and she had been | worldly state and residence were to bring about 
| exposed to all its inclemencies, without a shelter, a correspondent one in my spiritual condition. 
| for nearly a month. : | Satan struggles, together with the flesh, to keep 
| I attempted to take her in my arms, but she up the dangerous apparition. Art thou not here, 
‘immediately began to cry. The Indians smiled, ,;O my God! and is not mine office here; and has 
!and said she was afraid of me, because I was a! not my soul helps sufficient? O yes; give me 
white man. She had probably heard much of the | strength to resist this, and to seek thee, here and 
| cruelty and injustice of the white people, and sup-| now. © let me watch, as well as pray, lest I en- 
| posed that they were even worse than the Indians. | ter into temptation.” 


How much I wished she could know the feel- | 
ings of my heart towards her! but she understood | 


not my language, and there was no one who 
could speak to her in her own. I tried to gain 
her confidence and make her understand that I 
was her friend, by treating her kindly, and using 
the most affectionate tones when I spoke to her. 
I gave her some cake, and a bright little cup, 
which I happened to have with me. The cup 
pleased her very much, but she seemed not to 
know what to do with the cake. 

In her appearance, the little Osage was pret- 
tier than most children. She had, it is true, the 


**My child,” observed the good old man, 
**young as you are, you cannot fail to be struck 
with the excellence of these remarks, and expe- 
rience and observation give them, with me, a ten- 
fold force. How constantly are we losing the 
sense of present duty, in the anticipation of some 
change, which seems awaiting us. Then I shall 
act so and so, we say to ourselves; the loins of 
my mind must be girded up, to meet the occasion; 
the necessity for exertion will be so great, that I 
shall have no excuse, and scarcely any opportuni- 
ty for indolence; or I shall enjoy advantages 
that will so strengthen my motives, and facilitate 








( 


copper color which belongs to all the American; my endeavors, that I shall naturally seek to im- 
Indians; but her features were regular, and there | prove them! Thus docs the mind, happy to be 
‘was great mildness and simplicity in her eye./ deceived, give up the contest with present diffi- 
Her dress was poor, but better than the children | culty, and rest upon some future golden hour, 
of uncivilized Indians are accustomed to wear. | which, when we reach it, has transferred its ray 
She had something like a bonnet on her head, and | of promise to another, still sparking in the dis- 
a woolen cloth wrapped around her, to shield her tance. And even when no change is in prospect, 
from the weather. | I do believe the youthful heart often yields to the 
mere power of imagination: and substituting what 
;might be possible, for what may be probable, 
SS = | dwells amidst its airy castles, cheating itself with 
From the London Youth's Magazine. | the thought: How happy and how useful, how 
HERE AND NOW. | loving and beloved, I could be under such ecir- 

My dear and venerable uncle usually spent | cumstances! Thus, enamored with the beautiful 
some of his summer months with us; and often, | picture we have drawn, we too often overlook our 
as I lent him my arn, in the cool, refreshing hour ' true selves, neglecting both the advantages and 
of eventide, have I turned from the glories of the | duties which a gracious Providence has really 
setting sun, to look on his revered countenance. | set before us. Or, if conscience will cast an un- 











NARRATIVE. 








And I have thought, just as the parting orb of | toward glance, then we throw all the blame on 


| day diffuses softened beauty on the scenes around | our circumstances, and with strong, though fruit- 
| us, so. does the presence of that aged Christian less wishes, turn to our imaginary scenes, and for- 


and language of those about her, she was an ut-| shed bright and calm serenity upon our social 


ter stranger—her parents were dead, and such 





* The following passage is extracted from a letter 
of Rev. Mr. Washburn, missionary at Dwight, in the 
Arkansas territory, to Mr. Cornelius. It is dated 
January 2, 1832. 

“ You will never forget Caney creek, nor the inter- 
view you once had there. Your mind must have an 
indelible impression of the warrior group there met, 
and of the ‘horrid memorials’ of their success—the 
‘ Little Osage Captive,’ and the scalps of her murdered 
parents. Two of that party have, we trust, become 
followers of peace with all men—a lesson they have 
learned of the meek and holy Prince of peace. They 
are fruits of the revival we have enjoyed, and are 
now members of our church. One of them is the in- 
dividual who ‘could speak a little English,’ and who 
acted as your interpreter. The other is the leader of 
the band, andthe very person who went to his bag, 
and held 5 scalps, saying, in answer to the 
question, ‘Where are her parents?’ ‘ Here they 
are!’ I have often conversed with him respecting the 
affair at Caney creek. He regretted the untimely 
death of little Lydia ; and would now, if qualified, go 
asa herald of salvation tothe poor benighted Osages. 
He is a man of much enterprize and activity, and his 
influence in the nation, is considerable. We hope, 
by the divine blessing, he willdo much good among 
his people. His wife is also a member of our church, 
and one, if not two, of their children are hopefully pi- 
ous.” 


circle. For he was a lover, both of the natural 
and moral works of God. And while, as he ac- 
companied my beloved father through our plea- 
sant grounds, his remarks on all he saw were 
distinguished by good taste and interest in the 
beauties of nature: far deeper was-the interest 
which he took in the cultivation and training of 
those olive branches that spread around his table. 
When I could get an hour, entirely free from 
mental occupation, and attention to those accom- 
plishments which our parents desired us to 
acquire, it was my delight to take my little work- 
basket, and steal to his side, to watch his coun- 
tenance while reading, or to enjoy the profitable 
conversation, for which he often changedit. One 
morning, a few years since, I well remember, up- 
on entering his favorite grotto, I found him read- 
ing the life of Legh Richmond. His countenance 
was beaming with that holy smile which generally 
marked it when he had met some passage alto- 
gether accordant with his feelings. His specta- 
cles were laid upon the book; while gently rais- 
ing his closed hands, as I entered, he was em- 
phatically repeating the words, ‘‘ Here and now.” 

‘* Well, Emily!” he said, smiling, ‘‘-you have 
caught me in a reverie; such. an one as might 
have proved most profitable, sixty years ago. 








get that he who is unfaithful in that which is least, 
would be unfaithful also in much.” 

“©O uncle,” I replied, ‘‘ I can fully understand 
you. How frequently have I silenced the re- 
proofs of conscience, by some vague and distant 
promise. And how especially is one prone to this 
self-deception, in spiritual ccncerns. I am so 
apt to think, when such a thing is accomplished, 
I shall have more time for seeking communion 
with God, for diligently watching over my heart; 
when I am set free from such an engagement, I 
will endeavor to be more actively useful. It is 
no use to adopt plans, till I can do so efficiently ; 
till this or that has taken place, I cannot be much 
better than I am; but then I hope to set out with 
renewed vigor. Thus, I keep looking forward to a 
convenient season; but hithertoit has never come. 
And I feel how much more desirable it would be 
to bring all the powers of a renewed heart to bear 
on present duty; whatsoever our hands find to do, 
to do it with our might.” 

‘© Yes, my dear Emily, to live by.the day; ‘to 
take each hour, with its mercies and its trials, its 
duties and assistances, from the hand of our heav- 
only Father. Let us say, Here is time, if I lose 
what it can effect, for God’s glory, my own good, 
or the good of others, I am guilty; with what it 
cannot effect I have nothing to do. In ‘this 
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world’s future I have no possession; but the pre-, of myself.”” Alas! before that period, she was is hot, another cold, and a third tempe:.:; so 
sent isaninvaluable gift. Intreat the Holy Spirit, | no longer here: nor could the voice of mercy say | that he who thinks his climate too hot or :. oat 
my dear child, to fix these truths upon your heart; |}to her, ‘‘ Vow is the accepted time.” This is|can exchange for one more to his mind. !/« has 
and then take for your motto, Here and now, O} one instance; but oh, what numbers must have 


Lord I seek thy blessing. Depending on divine 
help, resist your own tendency to a contrary line 
of conduct; and observe in others, (not censori- 
ously, but silently and beneficially) the evil effects 
of present negligence. Are you tired, dear child, 
with an old man’s lecture? ” 

I assured him I was not; and having pressed 
a grateful kiss upon his forehead, left him to join 
my sister Kate, who was anxiously inquiring for 
a companion to walk with her. 

‘*Dear Kate!’ She soon accosted me, ‘“*O 
Emily, I am so glad you are come. I may 
as Well enjoy something, for Jiterally I do 
nothing. I just manage to learn what is 
required of me, and then the time is gone, I 


entered unprepared upon a dread eternity during 
that awful visitation which has raged, and is still 
raging in the earth. Surely now, if ever, it be- 
comes us 

** To act as if we ne’er should act again, 

As dying creatures among dying men.” 

Yes; and not only should we thus act for our- 
selves, but towards others. With what anguish 
have I often thought, when intercourse with a 
beloved relative, a friend, a neighbor, has been 
cut short, suddenly, perhaps, cut short by death, 
O, if such a manifestation of love had been ren- 
dered, if such a word could be recalled, if some- 
thing profitable had been spoken, some book lent; 





know not how. For this twelve-months past, I 
have been hoping to feel settled. Before I went 
to cousin’s, there were many things, you know, 
to think of. Well, I concluded, when once there, 
how much leisure I should find, into what good 


but the thought is all too late. I did not expect 
that opportunities would close so soon. Ah, self- 
deceiver! what has that to do with thy conduct? 
Thy duty was clear. Say not tothe beloved mem- 
bers of thy family, ‘‘ Another time I hope to be 
useful and affectionate.’? Say not to thy fellow 





habits I might school myself; but, with riding, | creature, ‘‘ to-morrow I will serve thee; ” but 
walking, visiting, light reading, &c. my time was | whatever is in the power of thine hand, do it with- 


frittered away worse than ever. Then I looked 
forward to my return home; and now, after hav- 
ing been here a month, I have not advanced one 
step more towards the attainment of an active, 
estimable character. The. attempt seems useless, 
till I am altogether at my own disposal, indepen- 
dent of the control or interference of any one.” 

‘* And that will never be, dear Kate, either in 
this world or in the next,” I answered. ‘‘ And 


out delay. 


There is one more awful consideration. Scrip- 


| ture speaks of a time called the day of our visita- 


tion. And those who know it not, may be given 
up to final impenitence. A gentleman, whose 
attention my uncle frequently strove to call to 
'the subject of religion, would reply, ‘‘ Let me 
|get above the anxieties of this world, before I 
| begin my anxiety for another. 











bestowed on these creatures minds, which ::: ightly 
cultivated, will enable them to enjoy all hi. other 
blessings, having giventhem the means 0° '»,»roy- 
ing these minds. In some parts of the ex: .): 


aus the 
are favored with much greater advantay:: 5 tid 
in others, and he has disposed some =: the 
favored ones, to go and instruct those who ° re ig- 
norant. Others are disposed to supply tl... -.eang 
of enlightening that part of their species » io are 


in darkness, and to assist those who are willing 
to spend their lives in doing good, at the exnense 
of their own comfort. He has created greai num- 
bers of animals whom he has not endowed with 
minds, and who are wholly guided by their own 
feelings, generally without regard to the comfort 
of their fellows. Over these he has given man 
the control; and man, being naturally sel{ish and 
inclined to idleness, has turned the streneth of, 
these animals to his own advantage, trainin. them ~ 
to carry him and his burdens from place ‘0 
and also using them for a variety of other purpo- 
ses. This earth, being greatly diversificc’ with 
land and water, man, naturally ingenious, }as con- 
structed carriages in which by the help of ani- 
mals he may ride from one end of the continent 
to the other, and vessels in which he may cross 
theocean. Fruits of every variety grow: on this 
earth, which are different in different clirrates, 
thus enabling. man by means of vessels to carry 
on a commerce with his fellow-men. The wisdom 
of their God is shown by his dispersing jis crea- 


place, 


In a few years tures into different parts of the globe, and «dapt- 


if it could, your difficulty would only be increased; }{ shall have placed my body in such easy cir-| ing their constitutions to the climate in which they 


for you must then be a law to yourself all day, 
instead of the few hours which are now lett to 
your own disposal. I think it is an advantage 
that we have but a small portion of time with 
which to begin our experiments. When we have 
learned to make the most of it, we shall be better 
prepared to employ a larger one.” 

I then related my uncle’s conversation, with 
the motto he had given me. Andso powerful was 
its effect on my beloved sister, together with some 
subsequent conversation with my uncle, that a re- 
markable change followed: through the divine 
blessing, Kate became as diligent as she had been 
before listless. By quiet and regular occupation, 
it was astonishing what she was enabled to accom- 
plish; and most helpful to me was the example of 
her energy and method. Still more beneficial 
did I find the sweetness and equanimity with 
which she bore any interruption of our plans; for 
1, when once my hours were laid out, felt sadly 
ruffled if my schemes were frustrated. But she 
would say} with her mild and cheerful smile, 
‘© Well, here and now, Emily, we are called to 
something else; and, except through our own 
fault, we must still get and do good. If time be 
left, we can resume our occupations; if otherwise, 
this is not the duty of to-day.” It was thus that 
her temper was kept beautifully serene. She 
formed a plan, never needlessly diviated from it; 
and yet was always ready to conform to circum- 
stances. Casting her conscientious eye hither 
and thither, she saw, what was at that moment, 
her proper employment. Promptly addressing 
herself to it, she would raise the mental ejacula- 
tion, ‘‘ Here and now, O Lord, vouchsafe me 
the influences of thy Holy Spirit.” Her own 
soul became like a watered garden; in our family 
she was regarded asthe dearest treasure; while 
her kind readiness to serve or oblige our friends; 
her willing aid in the management of various so- 
cieties; her diligent attendance at the week and 
Sunday-schools; and her seasonable visits to the 
poor, made her a blessing to the place in which 
we resided. 

How many times, since these words were first 
impressed on my mind, have I seen the fearful 
consequences of not attending to their advice. 
‘“When my children are grown up, ma’am,”’ 
said a poor woman, on whom I was urging the 


cumstances, that I need care no more about it; 
and then, having discharged all my duties on that 
| side, I shall find abundant leisure, to turn with 
due attention to my soul.” Poor man! his ex- 
| pectations were indeed realized, he retired on 
jan ample fortune. But was it to seek salvation 
in the remnant of his days? No, rather, then and 
| there, he said to his soul, ‘‘ Take thine ease, eat, 
drink and be merry.”” Thus from year to year 
he continued, buried in self-indulgence, more and 
more hardened by the deceitfulness of sin, till 
intemperance brought on a seizure, which hurried 
him into the presence of his offended God. 

Here then and now, may my readers find lasting 
benefit; advantage felt by themselves, and ex- 
tending to all around them. May they not rest, 
till they become the children of God, through Je- 
sus Christ; possessing pardon, peace, acceptance ; 
intreating penitence, faith, love, holiness; and 
inquiring, ‘‘ how shall I testify my gratitude to 
Him, who has, I trust, manifested himself to me, 
as my present and future salvation.” §.S.S. 








DESCRIPTIVE. ‘ 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE EARTH, WITH ITS INHABITANTS. 


The earth, which appears so large and impor- 
tant to its inhabitants, is only one of a great num- 
ber of globes equally dependant upon the good- 
ness and power of a mighty God. As nearly as 
can be aséertained, it is 8,000 miles in diameter, 
25,000in circumference, and 95,000,000 from the 
sun, whence it derives its light and heat. This 
earth is peopled with a race of beings, who, sur- 
rounded with every comfort which a kind Parent 
could bestow, might be happy if it were not for 
their evil dispositions, ‘They are continually mur- 
muring. One, that it is to hot; another, too 
cold; a third, that time flies too fast; a fourth, 
too slow. In short, every one wishes things to 
be different from what they are. These creatures 
are fond of change, and their Creator, knowin 
this principle of the human heart, has bountifully 
supplied them with continued novelties which rise 
one’ after another too cheer them. Their God 
has so formed the earth upon which they live, that 








importance of a holy Sabbath; ‘‘ when my chil- 
dren are grown up, I will try to take better care 





it has changes of seasons and every variety of 
weather. He has divided the country with re- 
gard to climate, into different parts; one of which 


are placed. 

It is a remarkable fact respecting their character, 
that selfish and covetous as they are, the iost of 
them are better satisfied with their native cvuntry 
than with any other. These portions o* inhabi- 
tants which are called Greenlanders, Ice‘: ders, 
&c. are destitute of numberless comfoii: which 
the greater part of the human race posses, living 
where even the animals of warmer climates could 
not reside, with food of the coarsest kiud, and 
clothing of the roughest texture, and yet :!.cy are 
so attached to their country that it is wiih diffi- 
culty they can be persuadedto leave it. As in 
some seasons of the year it is cold, their Bene- 
factor has provided them amply with the means 
of keeping themselves warm, disposing 1i:ny to 
provide for those who have not sufficient :sr their 
comfort. In the bosom of this earth, he has de- 
posited minerals which are of the greates: ‘mpor- 
tance to man. One of these is called ix. .:; from 
this, the most valuable of them all, they torm in- 
struments with which they are able to cultivate 
the land, and thus provide for their subs:<tence. 
Another mineral called silver, is used by ‘em in 
their trading. A person will carry the produce of 
his own country to another, and receive uch a 
quantity of silver in return, as he shall :'ink a 
recompense for his articles and trouble. Gold is 
another metal which is used partly for the same 
purpose as silver, but principally for ornaments, 
of which these beings are very fond, snd for 
which they will give a great quantity o! silver. 
They have a curious fashion of piercing ther ears 
and inserting ornaments in them made > gold, 
silver and precious stones. They also ornament 
their fingers, wrists, and ancles, with them, and 
some are so foolish as to pierce holes in their 
noses for the same purpose, which rather dis- 
grace, than ornament them. The rudest among 
them wear very little clothing, and paint their 
bodies with a substance which they form of earth 
snd other matter. Their vanity and love ©: praise 
increase, as they become more civilized und ob- 
tain more gold and silver. They are sv very 
vain that most of their daily actions are ruled by 
a desire of praise. The Lord of this great crea- 
tion, has given them power to communicate their 
thoughts and wishes to each other; has given them 








voices to sing his praise, limbs to carry them 
where they please, and yet they often pervert all 
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these blessings by fighting with, and killing each 


other. He has ornamented, in the most beautiful 


thing to increase human happiness? Reader, 
have you no influence, that you can exert for the 





How does the tender mother nourish the tender 
babe—almost all creatures in nature are particu- 


manner, their dwelling with every variety of| benefit of others. Is there no vicious or intem-j larly careful and tender over the young ones which 


grand and pleasant objects. He has clothed the 
ground with the most beautiful verdure, which con- 
tinues in some parts of the earth the year round, 
in others part of it; has ornamented it with a 


as well as shelter from the sun and rain; he has 
given them plants, and shrubs for beauty, and has 
made them all of colors which are pleasant and 
easy to the eye. Over all these he has spread 
a beautiful canopy which, in the evening is stud- 
ed with stars, and a moon; in the day with a sun 
which gives life to all the vegetable kingdom and 
joy to every living being. The darkness of night 
does not come on suddenly, but gradually, and by 
this twilight man is able to perform much labor 
which would otherwise remain undone. For all 
these great blessings he has only required of them 
to love, obey, and remember him, giving them 
his own holy word as a guide, and yet they are 
continually forgetting, disobeying, and murmur- 
ing against him. M. H. H. 








MORALITY. 








Written for the Youth's Companion. 
WHAT CAN I DO FOR THE CAUSE OF TEMPERANCE. 


Almost every one, young and old, can do some- 
thing to increase the amount of happiness around 
him, even if he cannot doso much as some oth- 
ers. Ifhe has a friend or a neighbor addicted to 
a particular vice, he can use some influence to 
reclaim that friend. And if he can exert such in- 
fluence, he is under obligationto do it. If any of 
my little readers think, that they are young, and 
that older persons will not regard what they say, 
let them not be discouraged. They do not know 
what they can effect, nor how great their influence 
may be, until they have made their greatest effort. 
They will know their strength best after they 
have tried it; or rather they will not know it be- 
fore. 

I know a little boy, whose father was intemper- 
ate, and often abused his family, sometimes turn- 
ing them out of doors, and vexing them in various 
ways. But when he was free from the influence 
of rum, he was a kind father, and a pleasant 
neighbor. The little boy who could not endure 
the pain of seeing his dear father brutalizing and 
destroying himself, wasting his estate, and abus- 
ing his peaceful and otherwise happy family, was 
anxious to do something to reclaim his father. 
And if he could not reclaim him, he resolved that 
he would do nothing to aid and encourage him in 
his work of self destruction. Accordingly, he 
watched an opportunity, when his father was ca- 
pable of reflection, and when he hoped reproof 
would reach his heart. With trembling he made 
trial of his moral influence in the following man- 
ner, ‘* Papa,” said the little boy, ‘‘I love you, 
and I love to do what I can to please you, and 
to make you happy. AndI am willing to mind 
you, and do any thing you tell me, but to go and 
buy rum for you. I am not willing to go after 
tum for you, and if you tell me to, I sha’nt go. 
Even if you whip me, I shan’t go. And it is not 
because I don’t love you, and don’t want to mind 
you; I do love you, and am willing to do any 
thing you tell me but to get rum for you.” The fa- 
ther felt the reproof, for it came from a favorite 
son, and though he did not immediately ‘abandon his 
Vicious habit, he did not send the little boy after 
any more rum for him. When he would have 
it, he went for it himself. So that his work of 
destruction was strictly his own. The little boy 
had taken his hand from the work, and subscribed 
his name on the records of the Temperance So- 
ciety. He felt that the cause of Temperance was 
the cause of humanity, of love, and of salvation. 

ven to this day, he deems it an honor, rather 
than a disgrace to be called a cold water man, 
and is bold in what he knows to be a good cause. 





| complish. 
great number of trees, many of which afford food, | your obligation to improve that one. 


perate person within your influence whom you can / they bear. 


reclaim? It may be that you have not tried your 
moral power, to know what you are able to ac- 
If you have but one talent, remember 
Puito. 





RELIGION. 
From the London You this Magazine. 
“THOU ART BUT A YOUTH.” 
My pear Youtu.—Ar length the time is come 











And your dear parents, and several 
other relatives and friends, and among others your 
uncle—would encourage you—not to be conceited, 
self-confident, formal. hypocritical, and yain;—but 
to be penitent, devotional, thoughtful, circum- 
spect, and persevering—not to be morose, gloomy, 
fretful, cross, sour, and peevish ;—but to be cheer- 


=} ful, peaceable and social—not to despair of mer- 


cy and restrain prayer, and give place to the ene- 
my of souls;—but cleave to the Redeemer, cher- 








—and I have actually taken my pen to write you at 
least a short letter. 

As I must say something, I must have some 
subject. You know preachers generally have a| 
text—the words of my text are, ‘‘ Thou art buta 
youth.” Iam sure this is appropriate, and you 
will not dispute it—it is also easy and needs no 
explanation—it is sucha clear fact that twenty ar- 
guments could not make it clearer;—but it is, 
though simple, an important fact which admits of 
serious improvement. First,—‘‘Thou art but a 
youth,” and therefore you need a guide. You 
have never travelled through the world before; 
there are those in the world whe have lived longer, 
and seen, and heard, and felt more than you have. 
But be careful what guides you follow, and where 
they would lead you—some would lead you into 
scenes of folly, gaiety, dissipation, and vice—and 
call it pleasure, amusement, recreation, and harm- 
less mirth. Others would lead you to useful em- 
ployment, to profitable learning, to the retirement 
of the closet, to the worship of the sanctuary, to 
the records of inspiration, and to the cross fo Je- 
sus. [I need not tell you which are the safest and 
best to follow. Your dear parents are guides, and 
so are Christian ministers, and you may have a few 
among relations and friends whose affection is sin- 
cere, and whose counsels are wise and good. But, 
my dear youth, you need a Divine Guide, nor can 
you travel safely, comfortably, and usefully through 
the world without one. 


{ 
} 


ish hope, and persevere in prayer. I would have 
you humble, but not mean—cheerful, but not 


i light—candid, but not weak—cautious, but not re- 


served— particular, but not whimsical—libera), 
but not extravagant—confident, but not presump- 
tuous. In short, I wish yon to be what I know 
God only can make you, but what he can easily 
make you, and which I would have you daily pray 
for, and never despair of, namely, a decided, con- 
sistent, useful Christian. 

Finally.—‘‘Thou art but a youth,”’ but things of 
eternal importance are connected therewith. You 
are old enough to be a hell-deserving sinner—old 
enough to repent and believe—old enough to 
choose and refuse life and good, or death and 
evil—old enough to die and perish for ever—old 
enough to enjoy the everlasting blessedness of 
those who diein the Lord. 

My dear youth, think ofthese things—my heart 
is full of affection towards you, and perhaps you 
will feel at liberty to write and tell me the state of 
your mindon the great subject. With love to your 
parents and dear sisters. 

I am your sincere friend. 


X. X. X. X. 
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LETTER FROM MR. BREWER, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Smyrna, Oct. 25th, 1832, 











Jehovah knows this, and therefore he speaks to | 
you on the subject, saying, ‘‘Wilt thou not from! 
this time cry unto me, my Father, thou art the | 
Guide of my youth?” and you will never be at 
rest till with resignation and satisfaction you reply, | 
‘Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel, and after-| 
wards receive me to glory.” 

Second—‘Thou art but a youth,” and therefore | 
you need a guard—there are dangers and enemies | 
attending the whole of your journey, and you will! 
never escape them without a guard. You needa} 
guard for your head, your heart, and your feet, | 
so that your judgment, affections, and conduct | 
may be preserved from the contaminating influ-| 
ence of sin, Satan, and the world. The word of| 
truth—the cautions and admonitions of friends, 
and the wholesome restraints of parental discipline | 
are all useful; but I would have you bespeak a) 
guard of angels, and the presence of the Lord of, 
angels, and then, and then only, you will be se-| 
cure. 

Third.—‘‘Thou art but a youth,’’and therefore | 
improvement is expected. Youth is the time for | 
learning and growth. The child Samuel grew) 
before the Lord, and even the child Jesus grew | 
and waxed strong in spirit, filled with wisdom, and | 
the grace of God was upon him. Depend on it, 
my friend, there is room for growth in you—your 
mind is not the mind of a giant yet, but it may 
greatly expand. You do not know every necessa- 
ry thing, but there are many additional which you 
will probably learn before you die. It is pleasant 
to make improvements in person, dress, manners, 
reading, writing, arithmetic, language, and all 
useful and ornamental work; but the most impor- 
tant improvement is in scriptural, spiritual, devo- 
tional, and heavenly things. The best growth is 
growth in grace. 

Fourth.—‘‘ Thou art but a youth,” and there- 

















Now, cannot every little boy and girl do some- 





fore you need encouragement. We cherish young 
plants—a tender shepherd will even carry lambs, 


Mr. Editor—The attention of your youthful 
readers has been repeatedly called to the little 
Greek paper which we began to print last year, 
forthe benefit of children here andin the Levant. 
Some persons may think that more importance 
has been attached to this subject, than its nature 
demands. I am sure however that you and our 
kind patrons whom your words of encouragement 
have raised up for us, will judge otherwise. 

When we began to publish the Friend of Youth, 
we were wholly without funds for this object, 
and since it was first undertaken, we have been 
necessitated to close several schools, for want of 
money to pay the teachers. Our dependence, 
therefore, from beginning to end, must be on 
what shall be contributed for this particular ob- 
ject. We propose therefore to open a separate 
account for the support ofthe paper. On the 
one hand we shall set down its cost, and on the 
other, all that we obtain from subscribers and 
donors. 

Instead, however, of continuing to ask for con- 
tributions to sustain its publication and circulation, 
we have adopted a new plan, which we think has 
some advantages. There are a_ considerable 
number of Youth in these parts, who understand 
the English language. For their benefit and as 
some little return to those in America who may like 
to become subscribers, one half of the paper is to 
be printed in English. We respectfully, therefore, 
yet carnestly invite all who are desirous of aiding 
in the circulation of a religious newspaper jn 
lands where divine instruction once flowed so 
sweetly from the pens and lips of inspired apos- 
tles, to contribute two dollars annually for this 
object, and receive, with our thanks our paper, 
in its imperfect and humble form. 

To you, Dear Sir, and to our generous bene- 
factors, we are indebted for all that has yet been 
done. ‘‘ Great effects result from little causes.” 
It may be that these humble beginnings, through 
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the blessing of God, will prove as the “‘star in the 
East,”’ ushering in the morning of a bright and 
glorious day upon lands which have long Jain in 
darkness. 

Where we have known the place of their resi- 
dence, we have sent to our kind benefactors co- 
pies of the paper in its new form. Will you have 
the goodness to do the same for us, in other ca- 
ses with which you are acquainted? 

Iremain, Dear Sir, yours in the best of bonds, 

Josian Brewer. 

[The Editor of the Youth’s Companion has receiv- 
ed a number of copies of the ‘‘ Friend of Youth,” (the 
little Greek paper,) which he will deliver to those who 
have, or may hereafter, contribute to the support of 
that benevolent work. As the contributors have, in 
most cases, withheld their names, it will be necessary 
for them to call or send for the paper. ] 
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Died in Tyngsborough, Ms. 12th January, Joun 
Ho pen, eldest son of Mr. Silas Holden, aged 17. 
At the early age of thirteen, he became experi- 
mentally acquainted with the truths of the gospel, 
was baptized by the Rev. Mr. Pease, and became 
a member ot the Baptist Church in Tyngsboro’. 
He has ever sustained an exemplary Christian 
character, and possessed a truly amiable disposi- 
tion, which caused him to be universally esteem- 
ed and loved. He was a useful teacher in the 
Sabbath school, and on the Sabbath before his 

‘decease was actively engaged in imparting in- 
struction to his class. His death was sudden, 








occasioned by the bursting of a blood vessel lead- | 
ing to the heart. His last hours witnessed a calm | 
and holy resignation to the will of God. In his | 
death, the church mourn the loss of one who ever | 
rejoiced in their prosperity, and his afflicted pa- 
rents a dutiful and affectionate son. ‘Though | 


they mourn, yet their hearts are consoled by the | 
thought, that his happy spirit has gone to mingle | 
its praises where kindred spirits blend their halle- 
Injahs, ‘* Blessed are the dead who die in on 


Lord.”’ 


On Tuesday, the 15th, while the people were | 


see that chain?” said he. ‘‘'That chain was 
forged for W. I was obliged to chain him to 
the bench by the week together, to keep him at 
work. He was the worst boy I had in the whole 
establishment. No punishment seemed to have 
any salutary influence upon him. I could not 
trust him out of my sight. But now, sir, he is 
completely changed, he has really become alamb. 
He is one of my best apprentices. I would trust 
him with untold gold. I have no objection to 
his being baptized. I wish all my boys were pre- 
pared to go with him. At the time of his im- 
mersion, | preached from the words of Paul to 
Philemon, respecting the runaway Onesimus— 
** Which aforetime was unprofitable, but now 
profitable to thee and to me,” and the text was 
considered by the master and myself as peculiar- 
ly applicable to the case. [ Ch. Watchman. 


ANECDOTE OF A TEACHER. 

Mr. , residing in the city of New York, is 
a gentleman of high character, filling a station of 
great public responsibility, and from the nature 
of his station, is generally approached with great 
respect. A young man, astranger, being advised 
to call on this gentleman for aid in procuring 
employment, went accordingly and solicited his 
assistance. Mr. , perceiving the young man’s 
diffidence, spoke to him in a kind manner, but to 
the young stranger it appeared otherwise. He 
asked him if he had any testimonials of good char- 
acter; to which the young man answered in the 











affirmative, and showed him some accordingly. |: 





Mr. asked him if they were all he had to 
show. The young man answered, “ Sir, these 
are all I have that I think will be satisfactory to 
you,” still retaining in his hand a paper which 
he thought of less consequence than any of the 
rest. Mr. expressed a desire of seeing this 
also, which was therefore given up; the purport 
of which was to certify that this person had been 
a faithful Sunday school teacher in England for 
the last three years. Upon Mr. ’s reading 
this, he told the trembling stranger he might take 
away all the rest of his papers; this was sufficient 
for him. He took him by the hand as a brother 








gone to pay their last token of respect to the re-| and fellow laborer, and became his friend and pa- 


mains of our departed friend, two 
drowned in the mill-pond at Tyngsboro’. 
son of Mr. Moses Parsons, aged 9, and George 


L., son of Mr. Simeon Cummings, aged 7 years. 
[Ch. Watchman. 


~ | 
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THE GOOD APPRENTICE AND THE TRACT. 
AN ANCEDOTE, 
The facts here stated were introduced at the recent anniversary | 
meeting, of the Baptist General Tract Soeiety, in an address made 
on that occasion, Jan. 2, by the Rev. G. F. Davis:— 


In the town of South-Reading, Mass. where I 
labored more than eleven pleasant years, is an 
extensive manufactory of tin-ware. Among the 
numerous apprentices was a young man, who 
had become very unruly, and vicious. On the 
day of the annual fast in 1825, a daughter of his 
master, a little girl of 10 or 12 years of age, her- 
self unconverted, put into his hands atract. He 
was by no means fond of reading, yet as the tract 
was brief, he was induced to read it. It carried 
conviction to, his conscience. In a few days af- 
ter, he was introduced to me by the pious foreman 
of the establishment; and I have seldom seen an 
inquirer, with clearer views of his sinfulness, or in 
greater agony of mind on account of it. He sub- 
sequently obtained peace of mind: and offered 
himself to the Church of my care as a candidate 
for baptism. The Church received him; but, 
according to my usual custom, I called on his 
master to inquire whether any change had been 
wrought in his conduct, and whether he had any 
objection to his baptism. When I had made the 
customary inquiries, his master, with evident 
emotion, (though he was not a professor of relig- 
ion,) replied in substance as follows: Pointing to 














an iron chain hanging up in the room—‘‘ Do you 


boys were | tron, because he had been a faithful Sunday school 
Charles, | teacher, although in a distant land.—S.S. Journal. 





HEAVEN. 

If all the earth were paper, and all the plants of 
the earth were pens, and all the sea were ink, and 
if every man, women, and child, were a ready 
writer, yet were they not able so express the 
thousandth part of those joys which saints shall 
have inheaven. All the joy we have here in 


|this world, is but pensiveness to what we shall 


have in heaven; all sweetness here to that, but 
bitterness. Brooke. 


One Lerrer!—A letter was lately found, in 
which one friend spoke so freely of another that 
it led to an irreconcilable quarrel. ‘‘ I am sur- 
prised,” observed W., ‘‘that such bitter hostility 
should arise out of so trivial a cause.” ‘‘I am 
not at all,” replied J.; ‘‘it is quite natural; for 
a friend becomes a fiend if you drop a letter.” 








Always take the part of an absent person, who 
is censured in company, so far as truth and pro- 
priety will allow. 





POSTAGE OF THE YOUTH’s COMPANION. 


Subscribers to the Youth’s Companion who have 
directed their papers to be printed and sent to them 
two copies on one sheet, are informed that the Post 
Master General has given directions that all such 
sheets shall be charged with postage as two papers; 
and the Post Master at Boston has requested that they 
be sent separate. 

We fear this arrangement will disappoint some of 


our Subscribers; but it is the regulation of the Govern- 


ment, and it is a Christian duty to yield a cheerful ac- 


quiescence, while the regulation continues. 








POETRY. 














Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A LITTLE CHILD TO ITS MOTHER. 


Child. 


Who made the stars that shine so bright, 
That twinkle so and give us light? 


Mother. 
Twas God, my child, who made them all; 
He holds them so they cannot fall. 
Child. 
The sun and moon, mamma, tell me, 
Did God make them, how can it be? 
Mother. 
God is supreme in power and might, 
He made them all to give us light. 
Child. 
You say that God these things hath given; 
Say, mother dear, say where is heaven? 
Mother. 
A simple answer I will give; e 
It is, my child, where God doth live. : 
Child. 
One answer more, dear mother, give; 
If any one with God doth live? 
Mother. 
O yes, my child, ’tis every one 
Who in the path of duty run, * 
And pray their sins may be forgiven, 
*Tis them that dwell with him in heaven. H.G.B. 





REMEMBRANCERS., 


I love the trees, the forest trees, 
Waving their heads on high; 

For, as their leaves fall by the breeze, 
They tell us all must die! 

I love the flowers, the summer flowers 
Ofevery hue and shade, 

Tho’ bright from showers, in winter hours’ 
They tell us all must fade. 


I love the streams, the fair blue streams, 
Which through the valley stray; 

Their sparkling gleams, like morning dreams— 
Like us they pass away. 

I love the field, the fresh green field, 
With verdant carpet spread; 

To earth we yield, when death hath sealed 
The weary, wo-worn head. 

I love the sea, the boundless sea, 
The dark, unfathomed deep; 

Home of the free! the grave we see 
Where thousand treasures sleep. 

I love the stars, the evening star, 
Which lights the etherial dome; 

Though seasons war, it shines afar, 
And guides us to our home. 

I love the moon, the shining moon, 
Its gift—the silver light; 

Though pale at noon, the day’s last boon 
To cheer the waning night. 

I love the sun, the glorious sun, 
From Heaven, the high bequest; 

The day is done, its race is run, 
Like it we sink to rest. 

Like it to rise—to rise again 
In realms beyond the sky, 

Where free from pain, we shall there reign; 
Then who would fear to die? 

Trees, flowers, and streams—-fields, stars, and sea, 
To nature’s changes true; 

Emblems to all mortality. 
Omnipotent to view. 





SONNET. 
Imitated from the Italian of Gaetana Passerini, 
BY James Mon tcomenry, Esq. 
If in the field I meet a smiling flower, 
Methinks it whispers, ‘“‘ God created me, 
And I to him devote my little hour, 
In ay sweetness and humility.” 
If where the forest’s darkest shadows lower, 
A serpent quick and venomous I see, 
It seems to say, “I too extol the power 
Of him who caused me, at his will, to be.” 
The fountain purling, and the river strong, 
The rocks, the trees, the mountains raise one song; 
** Glory to God !”* re-echoes in mine ear: 
Faithless were I, in wilful error blind, 
Did I not Him in all his creatures find, 
His voice thro’ heaven, and earth, and ocean,hear- 








